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1 CHILDREN '§ GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS IN SUMNER COUNTY 
IN "THE GOOD OL' DAYS" 


_ By 
Martha Freedle 
Fortland, Tennessee 


In my discussion of children's games and amusements which were popular two or 
three generations ago in the community in which I live, I have arranged my findings in the 
following groups: (1) amusements involving homemade toys and resources at hand, (2) 
amusements centered around community resources, (3) games played at school, and (4) 
night-time and amusements with the and friends. 


Amusements Involving Homemade tens and Resources at Hand | 


Most children are fairly resourceful, I think, and have little difficulty in finding 
somscthing with which they can amuse themselves. This was especially true sixty or 
seventy years ago. If there were no toys, they made them. I base these conclusions on the 
following facts related to me by my mother, Mrs. Mark Freedle. 


| Little girls enjoyed playing with dolls then, just as little girls enjoy them today; _ 
but their dolls were not 'store-bought.'' Many of them were made of cornstalks. The body, 
arms, and legs of the doll were made from the dry stalk; the head was made of the pith © 
_ from the stalk; the hair was fashioned from the corn silks. The appendages were attacked 
by making small slits in the body at the appropriate places and slipping the various parts in- 
Pie to position. The hair was inserted by means of a sharp instrument such as a pin or 
| scissors. The dolls were given names such as Mehetabelle, Angeline, and Sophronia and 
were put to bed in beds made of-cornstalks and covered with patchwork quilts made by the 
hands of their ingenious owners. If one did not wish to take the time to make a cornstalk 
doll, she might cut a doll, or a row of dolls, from used brown wrapping paper, which h2d 
been stored away for further use. Some little girls became quite adept at cutting such — 
dolls. If a tablecloth was desired for a tea party, it too might be cut from used brown | 
wrapping paper or a newspaper, which had been thriftly laid by. Time might be taken, 
if the need was not too urgent, to cut scallops or zigzags along the edge to make the cloth - 
more decorative. Teacups also might be cut from paper and folded into shape. Any other 
article which could not be made but which was needed in order. to proceed with the play- _ 
time activity was quickly and effectively produced 7 the employment - one's a 


: Boys also were quite good at making articles with whick to amuse themesives. One 
article that was almost a necessity was a slingshot. It must have resembled the one © 
which David used to slay Goliath. Constructed of a piece of leather which might once havc ~ 
been a rein or a line used to guide or control a horse or a mule, the sling, containing a 
small stone or pebble picked up from a creek bed, was slung around and around the head 
until a certain speed was attained; and then by a jerk the stone was propelled into the air. 


| 1. See list of informants at the end of the article. 
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Another "weapon" which might be made, either skillfully or rather carelessly, was a bow 
and arrow. Hickory was the usual choice of wood for its construction; the ends of the bow | 
were held together by heavy string, which had been frugally collected and stuffed into one's 


pocket to be used for just such an emergency. A Sharp point was sometimes desired for 


the arrow, and this was supplied by wrapping a piece of tin around one end of the arrow 

and beating it into shape. The piece of tin so used was usually a part of a can that had once , 
contained snuff. Another article of amusement which was homemade was the kite. Fer- 
haps it would not be recognized as such by a youngster today, but it would fly, nevertheless. 
My uncles made the frames of their kites of dry weed stems. The frame was covered with 
brown wrapping paper, which was held in place by means of paste made of flour and water. 
The tail of the kite might easily be many colors of the rainbow, the pieces for its con- 
struction having been obtained from the "rag barrel, " which stood in one corner of my 
srandmother's attic. All that was needed at this stage of the process was plenty of string, 
2 little knowledge about how to get the kite up into the air, and a cooperative March wind. 
Many an hour was whiled away by the neighborhood boys with a homemade eee, a 
Low and arrow, or a kite such as IJ have described. 


Other homemade articles of play and amusement were enjoyed by both the boys and 
girls. One such article was a whistle; it might be made from a squash stem or a willow 
cwig. Besides the material for its construction and a knife for shaping the whistle and | 
vroviding air holes, the only other thing necessary was a bit of knowledge and skill in the © 
manipulation of the knife. Ferhaps one's desire to tower above those around him brought 
chout the making of the next device, a pair of stilts. To fashion the stilts two long poles, 
appropriate pieces of wood for footrests, a hammer, and some nails were needed. A 
‘sotrest was nailed securely on each pole a certain number of inches or feet from the bottom 
of the pole, the number of inches or feet depending on how high one wished to tower above 
his associates. Some skill was necessary to gain a foothold on each of the footrests, hold 
on to the poles, and maintain sufficient balance to walk about, looking down on those below. 


Articles which had to be made were not the only sources through which one could 
derive amusement at home. Often one had only to look about him and use his ingenuity. 
A barrel hoop lying around the back lot, when set upright and given a push with a stick 
lying nearby, would challenge one's agility and alertness to keep it moving. And when there 
were two or more hoops, sticks, and playful children, an exciting race might ensue with | 
the loser being called "a rotten egg.'' Another type of race might be held with the partici- 
nants riding stick horses. A stick horse might be any stick of considerable length, 
ciameter, and strength which was lying about. A race was not a necessity for a stick hors2 
to be enjoyed, of course. A "long ranger" might spend a very enjoyable hour or two - 
surveying his domain on his trusty steed or chasing outlaws across the imaginary plains. 
When one grew tired of these activities, he might persuade a brother or sister to push him 
about the yard or lot in the wheelbarrow. Of course, he was more likely to get his ride if 
he agreed to take his turn at the handles and give the other the benefit of jolting along in 
+he wheelbarrow too. Another enjoyable activity which called for little resourcefulness © 
was riding the drag in the field while one's father or older brother handled the team. There 
were bumps every now and then, to be sure, and sometimes one had to grab hold of father __ 
or brother to keep from losing his balance. Riding or driving the mules to water at noon 
wat another activity on the farm to which some youngsters !ooked forward. This was one 


| 
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| 
of my mother's delights when she was a small girl. She was handed the lines, after the - 
mules were unhitched from the plow, and permitted to drive them to the branch for water. 
_ She could not always get the mules to go in the direction she chose; and several times, in- 
stead of backing up and turning around after drinking, as she tried to get them to do, they 
led her on across the branch, shoes and all. Then they turned and came back across with 
her trailing along, still holding on to the lines. In spite of the unplanned wadings she took, 
_ driving the mules to the branch for water was a privilege that she would not relinquish. 

_ Other possibilities for amusement were explored by farm boys such as my uncles as they 
grew older and looked for more excitement than could be found in playing with inanimate 
objects such as barrel hoops, stick horses, and wheelbarrows. They might be found in 
the pasture riding the cows, twisting their tails to make them "buck." Another adventur- 
ous. stunt that they tried occasionally was to jump from the barn loft down to the back of | 
an unsuspecting, rather startled cow that was standing idly by, minding her own business 
and chewing her cud. Yes, there was ample opportunity for fun and excitement at home if 
one only took the time to look about him and find it. 


Amusements Centered Around Community Resources 


There were also opportunities for deriving pleasure and amusement from the re- 
sources of the community. I gathered information about the following activities from 
Mrs. Grubbs, a neighbor, who during her childhood lived in the Brooks community. 


_ In those days wooded areas were more plentiful thes they are today, and another 
outlet for the energy of both boys and girls was climbing saplings and swinging through the 
2ir to the ground. Swinging on grapevines also was a thrilling adventure unless, unfortun- 
ately, the grapevine broke while the swinger was in mid-air. be | 


An niodiiiie afternoon could be had. by a group of girls who met to stroll along the 
roads and hillsides in the spring to pick flowers. One might find them seated on a grassy 
spot, making clover chains or picking the petals from a field daisy, to answer the age-oid 
question, saying, "He loves me; he loves me not." When these activities lost their at- 
tractiveness for the time being, the girls might stroll on to a grove of trees, collect some 
good-sized leaves, and busy themselves with making leaf hats or belts. The leaves were 
attached to each other by "pinning" them with bits of dry stems. On their homeward way 
the girls would gather honeysuckle or wild roses to make a-bouquet for the family to enjoy. 


The branches, creeks, and ponds in the community afforded opportunity for fun 
during many months of the year. In the spring and summer many delightful hours were 
spent wading and swimming. In the fall, during the rainy season, branches and creeks 
often rose from their banks and spread out over neighboring fields, affording the opportunity 
of boat riding in a homemade boat, if one had an indulgent father, uncle, or older brother 
who was inclined to spend an afternoon rowing a boat to give pleasure to a group of young- 
sters. And with the approach of winter the children began to anticipate the freezing over 
of the branches and ponds to a sufficient depth for skating. One could easily while away an 
entire afternoon, gliding and scooting back and forth across the surface of a frozen pond 
or branch. If the winter was severe, the sole of many a shoe became thinner and thinner 

as a result of encounters with the ice. : 
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| The opportunities for hunting in the community were numerous, but no gun was used. 
Hunting for arrowheads was a pleasant pastime; and a group of youngsters might be seen 

on a Sunny morning scattering over a hillside, hurrying to see who could find the largest 

_ number of arrowheads to add to his collection. In the fall, after Jack Frost had made 
several visits, the hunting-season really began. Hickory nuts, chestnuts, papaws, and 
persimmons were to be had for the taking.“ Saturdays were awaited with eagerness. In- 
stead of going to school one could join a group of friends and spend the morning or after- 
noon in search of nuts and fruit. If one was lucky, he might, on a chilly night, be permitted 
to join a group of grown-ups on a ‘possum hunt. It mattered little if he scratched his hands 
and face on briars, fell into the creek, shivered until his teeth rattled, or got so sleepy 
that he fell asleep standing up. To follow the dogs and get the 'possum was the object, and 
he was one of the group. Nothing else mattered. Of course, it was always good to get 
home, get to bed, and surrender in blissful sleep to that weariness that had saturated his 
body and mind; but it was a grand feeling to be able to say to the other youngsters the se 
day, "I bet I did something last night you didn't do. I went — huntin'." 


Games Played at School — 


The games played at school were entered into with enthusiasm; and everybody took 
an active part, as arule. There was very little clanish play, if any. 


One of the games played at Brooks School and described by Mrs. Grubbs, of Port- 
iand, was "Marching Round the Levee." This was a singing game, and it was usually 
played by the smaller children. To play the game all of the players except one formed 
a circle and joined hands. The reniaining player, who might be either a boy or a girl, 
took his place in the center of the circle. As the other Payers — the first stanza of the | 
song, they marched around the player in the center. 


First stanza: We're marching round the levee, 
We're marching round the levee, 
We're marching round the levee, 
Since we have gained this _ 


As they sang the second stanza, the player in the center of the circle moved in end out, 
going under the raised arms of the players forming the circle. 


Second stanza: Go in and out the window, 
Go in and out the window, 
Go in and out the window, 
Since we have gained this day. 


~ As the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth stanzas were sung, the ep gain si the center of the 
circle continued to perform the actions indicated by the words. 


- Third stanza: Come back in here, my dear, 

a ) Come back in here, my dear, 
Come back in here, my dear, | 
Since we have gained this day. 


| 
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Fourth stanza: Go forth and face your lover, 
| Go forth and face your lover, 
Go forth and face your lover, 

_ Since we have gained this day. 


_ Fifth stanza: I'll kneel because I love you, 
I'l] kneel because I love you, . 
I'll kneel because I love you, 
Since we have gained this day. 


Sixth stanza: One sweet kiss and I'll leave you, 
: One sweet kiss and I'll leave you, 
One sweet kiss and I'll leave you, 

Since we have gained this day. | 


Mrs. Swann, another resident of Portland, told me of a singing game called "Froggy 
in the Middle" and described it as it was played at Portland School, which was located 
where the First Baptist Church stands today. One of the players was the "froggy."" He 
- took his place in the center of a good-sized circle, marked off with a stick; and the other 
players joined harids and marched around the circle with their eyes closed, singing these 


words: 


|  "“Froggy's in the middle and can't get out; 
ime | _ Take a little stick and stir him about." 


While they sang, "Froggy" ran out of the circle and hid nearby. Then the players opened 
their eyes and shouted, "Where's Froggy?" After they had separated to look for "Froggy," 
he jumped from hiding place and tried to catch one of the players before he could get back 

_ inside the circle. If a player was caught, he had to be "Froggy" for the next game. 


Another singing game, which was described by my aunt, Miss Arrie Lane, as it 
was played at Concord School, was "Chickama Chickama Craney Crow." One player was 
the "old hen"; two were "thieves"; the remaining players were the "chickens." There was 
a spot designated as the well and a spot designated as the hiding place of the thieves. As 
the game began, the "thieves" went to their hiding place; and the "old hen" gathered her 
"chickens" about her. Thén'the "old hen" moved toward the well, singing: | 


"Chickama Chickama Craney Crow went to the well to 


wash her toe. 
When she got back, one of her black-eyed chickens was 


gone." 


While the "old hen" was on her way to the well, the "thieves" stole one of her "chickens"; 
but they had to steal it without her seeing them. The eae continued until the "thieves" 
had stolen all of the "chickens o” 


"Kitty Wants a Comunale played at Concord School by my aunt and her | 
schoolmates. One player was the "kitty."" Each of the other players was stationed at a 


: 
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definite place--a tree, a large rock, a corner of the schoolhouse, or some similar spot. 
"Kitty" went up to one of the players and said, "Kitty wants a corner." The player answer- 
ed, "Kitty can't have it.'* While this conversation was taking place, two of the players 
would attempt to exchange places. "Kitty" would try to get to one of the places before the 
other player. If — got there first, the player who lost out was the "kitty" for the 

next game. 

_ "Snap" was one of the games played at Hopewell School and described to me by 
Mrs. Crafton, also of Portland. Two players stood facing each other with their hands. 
raised and their fingers interlocked. One player was chosen to be the "snapper."' The © 
other players stood nearby. The "snapper" ran up to one of the group, snapped her fingers 
and said, "I snap you." Then that player had to try to catch the "snapper" as she moved 
around and in and out between the two players who stood facing each other. When the 
player caught the "snapper, " those two took the places of the two who had faced each other's 
and another player became the "snapper." 


Mrs. Crafton also told me of a game that was played to determine who would be the - 
leader in a game. It was called "William William Trembletoe.'"' The players seated them- 
selves in acircle. Each player placed the index finger of his right hand on his knee, 
doubliag the other fingers under in a partial fist. .Then one of the players, pointing to a 
player's finger each time he said a word--except in the case of the word out when he spelled 
the word and pointed for each letter--repeated this rhyme: 


“William William Trembletoe, he's a good fisherman, 
_ Catches fish and puts them in a dish, 
\ Catches hens and puts them in pens. 
Some lay eggs; and some, none. — 
Wire briar limber lock, three geese ina flock, 
| | One flew east; one flew west; 
And one flew over the cuckoo's nest. 
O-u-t spells out goes he, 
You old dirty dishrag you." ~- 


The player to whose finger he pointed while saying the last word was disqualified. He con- 
tinued to repeat the rhyme until all of the players except one were —a That one 
became the leader. 3 


“Blind Ment Buff, "' as it was played at Portland School, was described to me by 
Mrs. L. D. Austin. One of the players was blindfoided with a handkerchief and turned 
around three times. While he was being turned around, the other players moved about in 
a given area. When he had completed his third turn, all players had to stop where they 
were and remain there. The blindfolded player then tried to find one of the other piayers. 
When he found a player, he was allowed to touch the player's face and head; and-then he 
tried to guess who the player was. If he guessed correctly, that player was blindfolded _ 


for the next game. 


One of my mother's favorite games avas "Anti-over." She described it as it was 
played at Portland School. A ball was necessary, and the ball used was a small hard- 
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rubber one which was wrapped in string to give it size. Thus it was called a "string ball." 

The players divided into two equal groups. One group went around to one side of the 

| school building, and the other group went to the opposite side of the building. The group 

with the ball, group one, shouted, "Anti-over"; and someone threwthe ball over the build- 

ing. If a player caught the ball either as a fly or on the first bounce, he and his group 

_ tried to slip around the building and hit one or more players of the first group with the . 

ball before they could move to the opposite side of the building. The players hit by the 

_ ball had to remain on that side, thus becoming members of gretp: two. The group which had 
the paneer. number of players when the game ended won. | 


| A se game which called for a bit of daring on the part of its participants 
was "Pop the Whip." This is the way it was described by my mother, Mrs. Grubbs, and 
Mrs. Crafton. Anyone who wanted to take part lined up and joined hands with those stand-— 
ing next tohim. The ones who wanted the biggest thrill took places near the end of the 
line. After all players were in line, they ran forward. Suddenly the leader stopped and 
swung forward the person next to him, who in turn swung the person next to him; thus the 
swinging continued on down the line. By the time the pressure reacked the-end of the line, 
the last two or three players were moving rather fast and received quite a -— The last 
player in the line was lucky if he managed to remain on his feet. 


The remaining games which I shall mention were described to me by Mrs. Grubbs 
as they were pleyed at Brooks School. "Statue'' was enjoyed by the girls. The players 
stood about in a circle, each one being several feet away from the one on either side of 
her. The leader approached the first player, swung her around several times, turned her 
loose, and then shouted, "Stop!" At the signal the player had to stop and maintain the posi- 
tion she happened to be in at the time. The leader then moved to the second player and on 
around the circle until each player had been swung and commanded to stop. If any player 
failed to hold her pose, she had to drop out of the game. The leader then selected the 
girl with the most pleasing pose, or perhaps the most ridiculous pose, as the "statue. " Of 
another game was played, as "statue" became the leader. 


"Draw Base" was played with a "string ball."" The players divided into two equal 
sides and stood about ten or twelve feet apart. A member of team one threw the ball, trying 
_to hit a member of team two. If he succeeded, the player who was hit became a member cf 

team one. Then a member on team two threw the ball and tried to hit a member of team 
one. The team with the larger number of players at the end of the game was the winner. 


"Town Ball" was similar to today's baseball and softball, but there are striking 
differences. The ball used was a "string ball"; and the bat was a flat homemade bat, which 
an older boy had trimmed and shaped out of a piece of wood that had been discarded as use- 
_ less by an adult. There was no limit to the number of players so long as there was an 
equal number on the two sides. Two captains would choose the players for their teams. 

_ There was a home plate, a pitcher's base, a first, a second, and a third base; but the 

only defensive players who played on base were the pitcher and the hindcatcher, whose 

_ position was behind home plate, of course. The other defensive players all played in the 
field, some playing farther out than others. The captains guessed a number between one 

and twenty-five to decide which team would be "in town" first. The players batted in the 

order in which they had been chosen. The batter was not required to run the first time 
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he hit the ball; he might wait until the second hit, or even the third. However, he was re- 
quired to run on the third hit, even if it was a foul. Three strikes meant an out. Ifthe _ 
player struck the ball and began to run the bases, a defensive player had to hit him with the 
ball while \he was off base to put him out. The only way to score was to make a home run, 
which counted one point. But a player could become eligible to bat again by reaching home 


plate after advancing from base to base on hits by his teammates. If a player advanced to — 


first base on a hit he made, then he had to try to make second the next time the ball was ~ 
struck by one of his team, whether the batter chose to run or not. When three offensive 
players were put out, the defensive team was "in town."' There were no innings as amen 
The bell for "books" determined how long the ball game would last. ) 


N a Games and Amusements with the Family and Friends 
My mother and my aunt described to me winter evenings around the family inettie 
_ which were spent playing quiet games. One of the games was “Hull-gull." It could be 


| played by using grains of corn, acorns, peas, or beans. Each of the players was given the 


same number of the object that was being used. The Jeader picked up an undisclosed num- 
_ ber of the object, shook them about in his-closed hands, and said to the player on his right, 
"Hull-gull."' The player replied, "Handful."' The leader then asked, "How many?" The 
player replied by naming a number. If he happened to name the exact number of the ob- 
j2ct which the leader held in his hands, the leader had to relinquish to the player the 
handful. If the player missed the number, then he had to give the leader enough of the | 
object to make the number which the leader had in his hands. For example, if the leader 
held eight grains of corn and the player guessed five, the player gave the leader three 
grains. Or if the leader held eight grains and the player guessed eleven, the player still 
had to give up three grains. Then the player became the leader, and the game continued 

. around the circle. The player who was able to get the largest number of the object was the 


winner. 


Another fireside game was "Jiggama Jisgama Hornacup." This game was played - 
by two participants. One would bend over, hiding his face in his hands. The other weuld 
tap him on the back with his fists, saying this rhyme: "Jiggama jiggama hornacup, how. 
‘many fingers do I hold up?" He then held up some, all, or none of his fingers, as he chose. 
The other would guess a number. If he guessed two and the player had held up two fingers, 
the player holding up his fingers would continue with the rhyme: 'Jiggama jiggama horna- 
cup, two you said, and two there were. Jigzama jigga ma hornacup.'t..Tlien iie-would hide © 
his eyes and guess the number of fingers the other held up. However, if the player hiding 
his eyes had guessed four fingers and there were two, the other player would say: "Jigga- 
ma jiggama hornacup, four you said, and two there were. Jiggama jiggama hornacup."' 
Then the player guessing would continue to guess until! he guessed the correct number. 


A fireside game which the boys especially enjoyed was "Club Fist."" The children 
formed a circle, sitting very close together. Then they stacked their left fists on some- _ 
one's-knee. One player would say to the person whose fist was on top, "Knock it off or take 
it off?" If the player-chose not to have his fist bruised, he answered, "Take it off, " and 
then he removed his fist. If he answered, 'Knock it off, " the other players took turns 
hammering at his fist with their fists until they removed his fist from the stack. This 
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continued until all fists had been removed. Then one of the players said, "The first one who 
shows his teeth gets three slaps, three pinches, and three hair pulls." Each tried to make 
the others laugh. Someone finally laughed, of course, and took his punishment. 


If one of the children had spend-the-night company, the group might piay "Pretty 

Bird in My Cup." The players seated themselves in a circle. The leader silently chose 

the color of a bird and moved around the circle, with a thimble filled with water concealed 

in his hand, saying to each player, "Pretty bird is in my cup. What color is yours?" The 

player named the color of a bird. If he named the same color the leader had chosen; the 

_ leader threw the water from the thimble in the player's face. Then that player became the 
leader. And thus the play continued until bedtime. 


A present-day youngster might be completely at a loss to find amusement if time 
could be turned back and he could be piaced in such a playtime environment as my inves- 
tigations have revealed. There would be no electric trains, robots, jet planes, doll houses 
complete with furniture, talking dolls, roaring lions, or other of the many elaborate toys 
available today. The youngster would probably be extremely unhappy and iet it be known 
that each day he endured a miserable existence. His viewpoint would clash resoundingly 
with that of his grandmother or great-grandmother because in her thoughts these days 
about which I have spoken were truly "the good ol' days." _ 


Intormants 


i. Mrs. Mark Freedle, Fortland, Tennessee. June 25, 1959; July 2, 1959. 
2. Mrs. Nancy Grubbs, Fortland, Tennessee. July 2, 1959. 

3. Mrs. N. F. Swann, Portland, Tennessee. July 6, 1959. — 

4. Miss Arrie Lane, Portland, Tennessee. July 9, 1959. 

&. Mrs. George Crafton, Portland, Tennessee. July 9, 1959. 

_ 6. Mrs. L. D. Austin, Portland, Tennessee. July 10, 1959. 
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FOLK MUSIC AND THE MUSICIAN™ 


By 
George V’. Boswell = 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky | 


An understanding of folk music should be a part of the equipment of musicians for 
the same reason that everyone else should be conversant with other forms of folklore: — 


. tales, beliefs, proverbs, folkways. Except for the most obscure, esoteric pieces of 


music, with meaning only to selected initiates, even the upper reaches of music are based 
on the oraliy composed or at least traditionally handed-down music of the folk. 


The same may be said of writers, of teachers, lof anyone who needs to understand 
the fundamental building-blocks upon which successful composition must be constructed. 
One who wishes to instruct and to direct the people must ground himself in their ways of 


‘thinking, which can best be appreciated by intimate contact with the products of their cul- 


ture. Like the author, the trained musician and composer may never outgrow his need 
for folklore. If he reads widely in epic, drama, folktale, songs, and folk music he will 
find it a constant inspiration to his own creative achievement and, best of all, it will aid 
in keeping his feet- firmly and significantly fixed on a foundation that will not play him 
chimerical tricks. Folk music is part of the ground-swell! of our ancestors' preferences, 
their products carefully forged and preserved over the generations. The fruits of many 
an illiterate creative genius are enshrined therein and synthesized, the’rough edges of © 


’ conscious composition knocked off. It repays anyone‘s close study and analysis. 


Exactly what do we mean by the term "folk music"? Like other forms of traditional! 
lore, it must be of considerabie age, its composer ordinarily is not known, it must exist 
in high affection and recurrent use among the people, and most essential it must have been 
subjected to oral transmission. It may either be independent or be incorporated with some 
other manifestation ot folk culture. Best known of the independent forms are the fiddle 
tunes, such as were recorded and studied by Samuel Bayard in Hill Country Tunes, 1944. 
Mr. Bayard also described traditional fiddle-playing techniques and collected fife tunes. 


- Incidentally, his work was done in Pennsylvania; there is an insistent need for a study of 


southern fiddle music, along with that of banjo, dulcimer, and other instruments. Clas- 
sical jazz mighi also be considered as folk music. | a | Bind 

Traditional music combines with action in square dances and the like and with both 
verse and action in play-parties. Next, of course, it serves as an indispensable accom- — 
paniment fused with poetry in the aristocrats of folklore: ballads and songs. White and 
Negro spirituals and blues must be included under the latter heading. Finally, a study of 
the folk instruments, their history, their manufacture, the traditionai science of their 
playing, and music for them, must not be neglected. Charles Bryan's three articles on 


* This paper was read at the Southern Division of the National Associaticn of Music 
Teachers, meeting at Florida State University in Tallahassee on February 10, 1958. 
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dulcimers and improvised instruments in the Tennessee Foiklore Scciety Bulletin pioneered 
in those trelds. Vernon ‘taylor and John Putnam, formerly of Peabody Coilege, i nave | 
carried on Bryan's work, and most recently in the January, 1958, issue of the Journal 9: — 
Folklore the eminent musicologist Charles nas an article on 
Appalachian Duicimer." 


As is the case with English and American poets who have been iniluenced by folk 
literature--baliads, tales, etc.--to name musicians who have steeped their composition in 
knowledge of folk music would be virtually to call the roll of the leading composers. Repre- 
sentative examples only may here be given: Bach, Schubert, Brahms, Wagner, Bizet, 
Verdi, Puccini, Dvorak, — Vaughan-Williams, Smetana, Gershwin, Harris, Weill, 


and Bryan. 


Someone asks, "But in view of the multifoliation of pseudo-folk music (recent stuff 
of very little worth and much deplorable influence on the minds of people who confuse it 
with folk music), where can the teacher find trustworthy folk music?" The best source of 
ali is the community round about one, or traditional musicians from other communities. 
As teachers we overlook invaluable sources of curriculum enrichment right. in our area. 
These two are the next best sources: the books of folk music collected in the field and 
transcribed as faithfully as the human ear and a five-line staff will permit; and the sound 
recordings made either in the field or under studio conditions from genuine folk performers. 
Limiting ourselves to southern music, some of the best books are the new Brown collection 
of North Carolina folklore, Cecil Sharp’s English Folk Songs from the Southern appalach- 

: ians, Alton Morris’ Folksongs of Florida, Cox's Folksongs of the South, Bryon Arnold's 
Felksongs of Alabama, Belden's . Missouri ballads and folksongs, | and nandolph's Ozark 
Folksorgs. | Many others could be mentioned, notably from Virginia, Kentucky, Texas, 
and the Louisiana French. As states, Georgia and Tennessee are laggards in collecting 

and publishing their folk music. Separate types of music, like Negro spirituals, will be 
found in a number of collections, some scholarly, some popular. Work's American Negro 
Songs may be recommended. White spirituals are conveniently available in George Pullen 
Jackson's various books, from Spiritual Folk Songs of Early America to Another Sheaf of 
White Spirituals. Many volumes present -play-parties, e.g. Flora McDowell's Folk Dances 
of Tennessee, and children 's songs, best of all Ruth Seeger's American Folk Songs gs for 


Children. 


Further, a large number of learned journais are devoted in whole or in part to 
_ recording and studying folk music. Most Mniversal in scope is the Journal of the Inter- 

national Folk Music Council. In England’there is The Folklorist and the Journal of tue of tae 
English Folk Song and Dance Society; in America the Folk Musician and the Journal of 
American Folklore; in in our region the Southern Folklore Quarterly and Midwest Folklore, 
besides state é magazines in Kentucky, West Virginia, North Carolina, Arkansas, Texas, 
Tennessee, and probably other states. Frequently music journals, such as The Musical 
Quarterly, will print significant articles on folk music; an American Folk Music Council 


is in the planning stages. 


| Among the truest records of folk music on the market are those of the Library of 
Congress and the series currently put out by Folkways. Much southern music will be 
found therein: Sacred Harp, Kentucky folk songs, Cyumbertaa Mountain songs, cowboy 
bailaas, work songs, jazz, American ballads, etc., and ethnic or primi music, 
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a related field not hitherto mentioned. This is not to say that concert Oe of 
folksongs, such as books of songs arranged for piano accompaniment, are not both gooa 
and valuable; but they must not be mistaken for pure folk music in its naturai habitat. In 
this category will come recordings by Buri Ives, Richard Dyer-Bennet, Susan Reed, and 
Peul Clayton; and books, such as Sandburg's American Songbag, Bonits Fireside Book of 
Tolk Senms, oad the Burl Ive3 Song Book. 


_ The final source of fclk music is ‘in the arrangements published in sheet form by 
many houses. They are ready to be learned and performed by choruses in high school and 
college. As one illustration, there ar@ten Negro spirituals arranged by Jester Hairston 
and distributed by Schumann; as another, twenty assorted folksongs published by Bourne. 


AS material for music teachers, does folk music have any concrete advantages over 
exclusive use of "composed" music? In elementary instruction, many. The tunes are 
mostly simpie, ancient, and permanent. They admirably illustrate austere, objective 
musical structure. Chiidren may as weil be taught music-reading and other fundamentals 
uy folk airs as well as by recently composed music, and their teacher can feel additionallv 
useful by incidentally bringing to their attention an important part of the musicai heritage 
of their race. Songs of other lands provide genuine insight into other peoples, also, con- 
ducing toward an international one-woridness. So far as tune-text welded fit is concerned, 
folksongs are its premier examples. Rough edges of misfit, elbows-akimbo musical 
awkwardness hliave long since been rubbed off in songs that have been subjected to oral 
transmission. The folk will not preserve inferior pieces in their repertory. And for phv- 
Sica! education, perhaps no dances are superior to folk dances. Cae 


Advanced music education has an integral place for folk music, too. As the de-: 
velopment of the human embryo is supposed to retrace biological evolution, folksongs and 
tunes both currently collected and recorded in musical documents serve incomparably 
to illustrate the development of musical forms from remote antiquity. The Greek names 
for modes provide designations for the ecclesiastical medieval modes, in which scales 
some currertly collected folk tunes are iftdubitably cast. Extremeiy flexible meter and 
cuarter-tones {neutrals) are characteristics of folk-music that have recently been revived 
in the most modern composition. Though most Anglo-American folk melodies are non- 
harmonic, many of them can provide teasing exercises in the different types of harmoniza-_ 
tion: voice parts, accompaniment, setting, and instrumental variations. Tracitionally 
transmitted skills in instrumentation, especially on the fiddle, contain valuabie information 
for almost any art instrumentalist on the violin and on other instruments of the orchesirc. 


Certain statistical analyses of masses of folk music can provide understanding of 
the very warp and woof of melody. Most of the following suggestions are taken from 
Professor Jan Schinhan's analyses of 512 tunes to North Carolina bailads, published in 
1957 as Volume Four of the Brown Collection of North Carolina folklore. Relative weight 
of use of each note in melody; percentage of Plagal tunes; modes and gapped scales; range 
of melodies; first tone, weak or strong beginning, ascending or descending progression; 
progressions after first tone repeated; climax; final tone (repeated, axaticipated); ending 
strong or weak, ascending or descending; number of circular tunes; meter, changing meter; 
summary of progressions with their numerical frequency; quarter-tones; modulation, | 
mid-cadence; comparisons to other melodies; and structure, byabcde. 


\ | 
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To strengthen his ties to the community; to capitalize on one of the few opportunities 
of doing original, primary research without the proximity of a great library; himself to 
- grow in musical knowledge and its practical use; to add to man's recorded mass of his folk 
culture; and to provide new songs and variants for his students to perform, harmonize, etc., 
the music teacher should become-a collector and an appreciator of folk music in his com- 
- munity. Every man can collect folklore and song texts, but few are qualified to write the 
music down accurately and dependably. There is a large field in collecting folk music 
open to the sensitive teacher. Journals need articles, states and areas need publication 
_of their folk music, music students need materials to study and perform. As the Music 
Educators' National Conference and the Tennessee Music Educators’ Association did a few 
years ago, other bodies of musicians ong to implement in a formal and enthusiastic way 


the collecting and use of folk music. 


_ SOME MORE EXAMPLES OF SOUTHERN FOLK IDIOM 
I 


In the Mast issue of 1960, the TFSB presented a collection of anecdotes that illus- 
trated the speech of the folk in the South. In commenting on the issue, Elmer Hinton, who 
is responsible for a section in the Nashville Tennesseean called "Down to Earth, " wrote 
"I thought it was a Jo Darter, as they say up our way."' Mr. Hinton has given permission to 
reprint here a story that he first published in his Tennessean column on — 25, 1960. 


It appears below. 


Joe Lee Bilyeu hit the strop a : few licks with his razor, drew the — edge across 
his thumb nail, then this | 


“I bet I'm the only person ever apes from barber college." 


Bilyeu is a barber at the Pastime barber shop, 811 McGavock st. He decided on 
_ that vocation one day a long time ago while setting tobacco during blackberry winter ona. 
| aad farm in the Hollow Bill community of Logan —, Ky. 


| 


"T was _— as a well |¢ digger's left ankle," he recalls, "and stooping all day up one 
row and down the other setting the tobacco plants. I had already shed my long handles and 


was nearly froze to death. 


De just got to thinking to myself that there must be a better way to. make a — 
than that. 


"At home that night I got to looking through a farm magazine and saw an ad showing 
a barber wearing a white shirt and black bow tie. The ad said I could be a white collar | 


worker and make $60 a week. 
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"That sounded like big money to me. And it was a lot easier than setting tobacco 
during blackberry winter. Besides, $60 was more than I would get out of the whole 
topaco crop. | 


"The upshot was I walked from Hollow Bill to Russellville and caught a ‘train at old 


Link's depot and walked up Third ave. I passed a Negro barber shop and saw a man work- 
ing in there with a waxed handlebar mustache, wearing a red silk shirt and a black bow tie. 


| "J knew right then and there I was on the right track. I nbeetied at Cantrell ig 
barber college on Cedar st. But about two weeks before I'd finished I had a — and Mr. 
Cantrell expelled me. He wouldn 't put up with anything like that. 


"Anyway, I got a job as a barber and have — barbering ever since. I bought me 
a black bow tie, too, but have never worn it. 


"Looking back, I still think that ad was a mite misleading. In all the 40 years I've 
been barbering I've never had the chance to work in a shop persnickerty enough to pay $60 
a 


| | my reckon, though, it beats setting tobacco in blackberry winter after a feller's 
shucked off his " 


Il 


wor 


_ Jim Bailey of the Tennessee Department of Conservation tells the story of his 
picking up a hitch-hiker down around Somerville, Tennessee. After exhausting the ordin- 
ary topics of conversation, Jim made a remark about the depleted and eroded land they 
were passing through. "Pretty poor soil, isn't it?" he ae : 

The young man beside him replied with disgust, "Mister, this soil is so damn poor 
that it wouldn't raise the dead on the Day of Judgment." , | 


_ Finally, here is a group of "siftings" offered by Elizabeth Jones Browning as having 
been caught in the sieve.of her memory of Kingsport, Tennessee, some forty and more 
years ago. : 

1. "Course we're all heavehlt bound, out taint none of usens is emedane right 
| yit. " 
_ 2. "Fetch yore man and see how pore folk ee, ‘shore.” 
3. "We hain't a makin fun of nobody or nuthin, but he's jis plain quare." 
_ 4. “Let's pert hit up a mite, we hain't got much time." 
_ 5. "I hain't a-hankerin fer to." 
_ 6. "She shore is a-honin fer hit a power sight." 


. 
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WHO? WHAT? WHER? WHERE? 


(Anyone who knows] of an event or activity thet ought to be listed in this department of the 
Briletin is urged to write to the Editor, Wiiliam J. Griffin, at George Peabody Comes for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee.) 


I. Folk Festivals, Seminars and VW orkshops, and Other Meetings of Folklore Groups 


June 10-29, 1961. Maine Folk Dance Camp. Information: Alice Morey, c/o. ‘Folk 
Dance House, 108 West 16th St., New York li, N. Y.. 


| June 21-25, 1961. Second os of Ethnography;- at Braga, Portugal. Information: 
The Secretariat of the Second Congress of Ethnography, naapive Municipal, Braga, 
Fortugal. 


— dune 23-26, 1961. Country Dance Finewoods Weekend. Information: Country Dance 
‘Society, 30 Pemberton apne, Boston, Mass. | | 


7 June 29-July 1, 1961. National Square Dance Convention, at Detroit, a 
Information: Box 2314, Detroit 3, Mich. 


July 2-8, 1961. Semstiaile in "New York in the Dutch Period" and "Life of the Fron- 
tiersman, '' at Cooperstown, New York. Information: Louis C. Jones, Director, 
New York State Historical Association, ea N. Y. 


July 21-24, 1961. Scottish Counin Dance Society Pinewoods Weekend. Information: 
Box 89, Cambridge, Mass. 


August, 1961. Oglebay Institute Folk Dance Camp. Information: Elizabeth S. Faris, 
Oglebay Institute Camps, Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. Va. | 


August 28-Sept. 3, 1961. Fourteenth Annual Conference of.the International Folk 
Music Council, at Laval University, Cuebec City, Canada. Information: Miss Reneé 
Landry, Canadian, Folk Music Council, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Canada; 
or Miss Maud Karpeles, Secretary, International Folk Music Council, 35 Princess 
Court, — London, W. 2, England. re | 


Sept. 2-4, 1961. ne Hampshire Scottish Couttey 3 Dance Society Crawford House 
Weekend. Information: Mrs. Clifford Blanchard, RFD, Antrim, N. H. 


Sept. 6-11. New Hampshire Folk Dance Camp. Informatiow: Ada Fage, 182 Pearl St., 
Keene, N. H. | 


Sept. 29-Oct. “1, 1961. Stowe, Vermont, Folk Festival. Information: The Taylors, 
62 Fottler Ave., Lexington, Mass. | 


: 
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Nov. 4, 1961. Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Tennessee Folklore Society, 
at East Tennessee state College, Johnson City, Tenn. Information: Gordon 2. Wood, 
Univers ity of Chattanooga, Chat:2nooga, Tenn 


= 28, 1961--Jan. 1, 1962. New Hampshire Folk Dance eougioae Camp. Informa- 


tion: Ada Page, 182 Pearl a | Keene, N. H. 


\ 


Crafts and Craftsmen (See Bulletin for March, 1960, ‘pp. 20-24.) 


EVENTS AND COMMENTS 


GORDON R. WOOD, President of the Tennessee Folklore Society, has an-_ 
nounced that the date of our Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting, to be held at East Tennessee 
State College in Johnson City, will be November 4. Dr. Wood will welcome the proposal 
of papers and other items for the program. Members are — to attend and to bring | 


their friends. 


| IRENE B EWLEY writes that a second printing of her This, That, and T'other 
in Southern Hill Country is now off the press and is available for 50 cents. Miss Bewley 
has also published a new brochure titled Shakespeare "Pulls up a Chur, " which sells for 
$1.00. Both items can be purchased from Coleman's Publishers, 124 Cruze Street, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, or from the Book Department of Miller's store in Knoxville. 


Having presented her Southern Mountain Characterizations to audiences in various 
parts of the East during the winter, Miss Bewley in March initiated a professional trip to 
the Pacific Coast, with stopovers in Texas and Colorado. Her opening engagement on the 

Vest Coast was at the University of California on April 4. 

JOSEPH S. HALL, who has contributed a collection of Smoky Mountain bear 
stories to the TFSB (XXIII, 3, 67-75), has just brought out an attractive and informative 
brochure on Smoky Mountain Folks and Their Lore. It reports on mountain people, moun- 
tain speech, and mountain stories. “It contains mar many fine photographs. Mr. Hall, who 
was formerly associated with the National Park Service, has published his booklet in co- 
operation with the Great Smoky Mountains Natural History Association. 

THE LITTLE SANDY RE VIEW, edited by Jon Pankake and Paul ison 

at 3220 Fark Avenue South, Minneapolis 7, Minnesota, is a unique and admirable journal 
whose particular focus of interest is indicated by the subtitle, "The Folk Record Monthly." 
Though it notices some books on the subject of folk music, and it reports events such as the 
recent University of Chicago Folk Festival, more than nine-tenths of its 4.5"x7" mimeo- 
graphed pages are devoted to descriptions and evaluations of recordings. The important — 
point to be made is that the discussions are serious, informative, and honest. It may be 


added that Gey are written in a style that is far from dull. A year's subscription is $3.00. 
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MARY STROUT, in'"¥From Folk Tale to Footlights, ' Southern Folklore 


Quarterly, December, 1960 (XXIV, 4), explores further a topic she touched on in her 


comments in the TFSB last year (XXVI, 3, p. 55). She is particular! ‘ly concerned with 
the ‘Rimsly-teeenes opera Tales of the Tsar Saltan. 


- Other axtisli of special interest in the same issue of SFQ are Haldeen Braddy's 


_report.on "The Pachucos and Their Argot,'"' F. W. Bradley's report of two South Carolina 
- versions of "Charles Guiteau, " and Griffith T. Pugh's study of "George W. Cable's Theory 


and Use of Folk Speech. ™ ; 


THE OLD GAME OF "42" is designated as a Texas game by Laurence a. | 
Johnson, writing in New York Folklore, Winter issue (XVI, 4). The label will be a sur- 
prise to some (midwesterners, for example) who grew up _ the with no thought 


of its geographical associations. 


POLI SH FOLK L ORE continues in its March issue (VI, 1) to pile up evidence 


of the dominant position of religious fantasy in Polish lore. 


ARTHUR L. CAMPA, inthe December, 1960, Folklore Americas (XX, 2) 
presents a 46 page Spanish text study of "The Origin and Nature of Folkloric Drama." 


b The article is followed by an excellent bibliography. 


ae THE LATEST IN THE SERIES OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL RECORDS 
(16:7) is a careful, documented account of the "Shoshone-Bannock Subsistence Society" by __ 


Robert IF. and Yolanda Murphy. 


THE FALL ISSUE OF WEST VIRGINIA FOLKLORE (XI, 1) was de- 
voted to tales collected from Mr. Rocco Fantalone, a resident of Fairmont, Vest Virginia, 
who came to this country from Italy when he was a youth. The Winter issue of the same 


journal (XI, 2) is filled with texts of folksongs collected in West Virginia. 


| THE FOLKLORE COURSE AT COTTEY COLLEGE is described - 
Donald M. Winkelman in the January-March Kentucky Folklore Record (VII, 1). The 
same issue carries the "Bibliography of Kentucky Folklore for 1960" prepared by 


Hensley C. Woodbridge and D. K. Wilgus. 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the International Folk 
Music Council is reported in the recently received Journal of the a Some 150 


members attended the Conference in Vienna last July. 


“THE R IN MOUNTAIN SPEECH" is the title of an article by Cratis D. 
Williams in the ‘Spring issue of Mountain Life and Work (XXXVIII, 1). In the same issue 
is a description of Mountain Funerals, " ‘by Dean Warren Lambert; a discussion of "Two 
Worlds of Folk Music, " by George Armstrong; and an essay on "Folk Songs and Dances, 


“U.S. As: The Scene, '' by Sarah Gertrude Knott. 


| 
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REBEL RECORDS, Box 6164, Nashville 4, announces the publication of a new 
recording by Grace Cresswell. The disc contains 12 songs, such as "Scarborough Fair, "' 
"Edward," "Mary Hamilton," "Three Ravens, " "John Henry," and ''Lord Randal." The 


price of the record is $4.98. 


THREE RECENT ITEMS IN THE OHIO VALLEY FOLK PUBLICA- 
TIONS SERIES, issued by the Ross County Historical Society, are "A Selection of 
Autograph Verses," by Kelsie Harder; "The Owl in the Ohio ‘eens '" by Lawrence “ 
Thompson; and "Milton Caniff, '' by Edwin H. Penisten. 

A COLLECTOR'S ITEM, The Authenticated History of the Bell Witch, by 
ii. V. Ingram, has recently been republished in paperback form by 2 gare Books Reprints, 
Nashville, Tennessee. It is pried at $1.95, and is available at Zibart's Bookstore in 
Nashville. | 


By a sl eneeriabil coincidence, a musical pantomime representing the story of the 
‘Bell Witch was also a part of the Nashville Arts Festival in the middle of May, shortly 
‘after the republication of ngram's monograph. } 


Wayland D. Hand, ed., Popular Beliefs and Superstitions from North Carolina (The Frank 
_C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, Volume VI), Durham: Duke Uni- © 
versity Press, 1961. Ixxi 4 664pp. $10.00. 


The admirably distinguished editing of the Frank C. Brown Collection of North 
Carolina Folklore is continued in the present volume, the first of a pair that will present | 
the amassed material reflecting popular beliefs and superstitions. If (as we have every 
reason to expect) the same standards of editing are maintained in the second member of 
this pair, the whole series will be closed triumphantly. | 


The first feature that strikes one who picks up this book is the simple, yet care- 
fully systematic-organization of the 4, 783 items that constitute its main entries. Pro- 
fessor Hand has arranged the material in six main categories that represent areas of | 
human concern related most closely to the beliefs and superstitions: "Birth, Infancy, 
Childhood, '' "Human Body, Folk Medicine, '' "Home, Domestic Fursuits," "Economic, 
Social Relationships," "Travel, Communication, " "Love, Courtship, Marriage."" 
Within these categories, he identifies two further levels of generalization. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we find the notion (item 285) that "A child will have colic if its empty cradle is 
rocked, " along with nine other related beliefs, in the Colic subsection under AILMENTS 
a? REMEDIES in the category of "Birth, Infancy, Childhood." Items dealing with such 

interesting subjects as ghosts and witchcraft, incidentally, are reserved for the final 
volume. 


The main entries in the text are followed by notations of parallel or closely re- 
lated items in other collections, of which the editor demonstrates a truly remarkable _ 
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knowledge. On occasion, these notations and accompanying brief explanations throw light 
the meaning or status of the main entry. The notes are orderly, being, in Professor 
iand's own words, "arranged in logical geographical progression, starting with cognate 
material in published collections from North Carolina itself, and then moving to adjacent 
southern states... "etc. Clearly, the editing here provides a model that will be of 
service to future scholars. | 


Finally, the editor deserves to be honored for his informative and very useful in- 
troduction. It is both compact and readable; it surveys the field of collection in the relevant 
area and it profitably discusses the rationale of studies of folk beliefs and superstitions. | 
Among other things, Frofessor Hand notes the paucity of information about informants 
that is available. He urges that efforts be made to judge the degree of credulity reflected 
in the reports gathered, and he notes that in the present volume he has printed all recorded 
remarks by informants that might suggest bases for such judgments. 

All in all, this is a splendid book. E 
7 --W. J. G. 
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